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LESS ELM TREES BUT MORE PEOPLE 


(Above) 1921. FORMER machine shop, Maywood, IIl., which 
had just become new home of Canco’s Central Research Labora- 
tories staffed by 15 scientists and equipped with $49,000 worth 
of research tools. Behind them, the scientists had many pioneer- 
ing achievements in food processing. High light of early period 
(back to 1907) was development of “‘sanitary-style” can. Can- 
ning industry greatly benefited by this important change in 
can style. It is one of the milestones in the food industry. 


A SHORT SKETCH OF 
29 YEARS OF RESEARCH 


(Below) 1946. SAME building in Maywood. One elm of the three 
shown in Ist picture remains to shade the comings and goings of 
151 scientists working with $583,000 worth of research equip- 
ment. In 25 years Canco’s research has following high lights: 
Development of C-, meat-, and special-enamels; invention of beer 
can, paper milk container, vacuum coffee can, frozen food con- 
tainer; played a large part in the development of cold-reduced 
plate, wartime enamels, and the electrolytic process of tin plating. 
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FMC Continuous 


High-Pressure Steamer 


How thin is vegetable peel? It all 
depends on how the peel is re- 
moved. 


The FMC Continuous High Pres- 
sure Steamer loosens the jacket or 
skin quickly and efficiently with 
controlled heat penetration. No 
caustics . . . just high pressure 
STEAM. This loosens the skin uni- 
formly and facilitates final re- 
moval without eliminating the val- 
uable sub-surface nutritional layer. 
Result: higher yields and a better 
product. 


The Steamer has surprisingly high 
capacity because it operates as part 


of a continuous vegetable line. Af- 
ter entering the hopper of the first 
washer, the vegetables flow con- 
tinuously through washer, steamer, 
and final washer. 


The FMC Continuous High-Pres- 
sure Steamer is simple in design, 
rugged in construction, easy to 
maintain, and economical to op- 
erate. 


This is an exclusive development 
of Food Machinery Corporation. 
Just one of its outstanding contri- 
butions to the food processing in- 
dustry. 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION © Hoopeston, Illinois 


BRANCHES—NEW YORK - BALTIMORE - SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
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Gee Whillikins! Did you 
run across this month’s 
Continental ad? 


Continental’s current advertising campaign in lead- 
ing magazines gives you a quick glance at the variety 
of products we make. We’re a big family—and growing! 
So for the best in service, the best in quality... keep 
your eye on Continental. 
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SUPPORT PROGRAM 
RELATION CANNING CROPS 


Acreage competition, high wartime production, attention to quality all 


factors to be seriously considered in planning 1947 operations. 


By E. A. MEYER 


Assistant Administrator, Production and 
Marketing Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
before the Wisconsin Canners Associa- 
tion, Monday, November 11, 1946, 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Today I am going to discuss the Gov- 
ernment’s price support program and its 
relation to canning crops. The support 
program is something with which all of 
you folks should be thoroughly familiar, 
for it affects you and your operations. 
Yet, surprisingly enough, that program 
can still bear a lot of explaining. 


SUPPORTED COMMODITIES 


First, we might review the commodities 
that are supported. The basic crops are 
corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco, rice, and 
peanuts for nuts. Then there are the 
4(a), or Steagall, commodities, so-called 
hecause they are covered under section 
!(a) of the Steagall amendment. These 
include hogs, eggs, chickens over 3% 
pounds and excluding broilers, turkeys, 
milk, butterfat, dry beans and dry peas 
of certain varieties, soybeans for oil, pea- 
nuts for oil, flaxseed for oil, American- 

yptian cotton, potatoes and sweet 

‘atoes. The third group of commod- 

; is usually referred to as the 4(b) 
‘modities, because they are included 
‘hat section of the act. This group 
ome 140 agricultural commodities in- 
‘es such items as wool, naval stores, 
rican hemp, sugar beets, sugarcane, 
<-eyed peas and beans, certain vege- 
‘s for processing, barley, grain sor- 
is, rye, sea island cotton, certain 
table seeds, winter cover crop seed, 
hay and pasture seed. 


SUPPORT MANDATORY 


obtain the increased production 
‘d during the war and to cushion 
‘eturn to normal production after 
var, the Steagall amendment pro- 
that when the Secretary finds it 
sary to encourage the expansion of 
ction of any nonbasic agricultural 
iodity he must, after public an- 
vement of the necessity, support 
‘gh commodity loans, purchase, or 
operations, the commodity at not 
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less than 90 per cent of parity. Further, 
such support must be continued for at 
least 2 years after the President has 
declared the war ended. 

While the amendment states the Sec- 
retary must support such commodities 
at not less than 90 per cent of parity, 
on some commodities the Department 
will, if necessary, support some commod- 
ities at a much higher level than 90 
per cent. This may prove true in the 
case of flaxseed and soybeans, in view 
of the desperate oil situation. There are 
several precedents for such support at 
higher levels. The Department has sup- 
ported sugar beets and wool at 130 per 
cent of parity and raisins at 160 per 
cent of parity. 


E. A. MEYER 


I have said such products for which 
wartime expansion has been requested 
must be supported at 90 per cent of 
parity. This parity figure rises with 
increased labor costs and increased cost 
of things farmers must buy; at the pres- 
ent time the support figure on most of 
these 4(a) crops is at a fairly high level. 
It must be clearly understood that the 
Department of Agriculture does not just 
arbitrarily step in and declare what 
crops are to be supported and at what 
levels they must be supported. This sup- 
port program is a Congressional com- 
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EDITORIAL 


The considerations covered by 
Mr. Meyer in his address before 
the Wisconsin Canners Association 
have such an important bearing in 
the planning of next year’s opera- 
tions that we eagerly allot it edi- 
torial space.—Ed. 


mitment. Its mechanics have been set 
up by the Congress through legislation 
and in complying with this legislation 
the Department carries out the mandate 
of Congress. 

The so called 4(b) commodities, which 
are nonbasic and non-Steagall, may be 
supported so as to bring the price and 
income of producers of these commodities 
to a fair parity relationship with the 
basic and Steagall commodities, to the 
extent that funds are available and the 
ability of producers to bring supplies 
into line with demand. The Department 
policy on these 4(b) commodities is that 
it will be reluctant to give support to 
them unless prices should go decidedly 
lower than they are at present. An indi- 
cation of Department attitude on these 
commodities was seen this year in the 
relatively limited purchases made of 
onions. 

On Steagall and basic crops the policy 
of the Department will be to carry out 
the mandate of Congress, but to do all 
it can to reduce production in line with 
demand, so the Department will not be 
compelled to spend large sums of the 
taxpayers’ money for support of prices 
by purchase of surpluses for diversion 
use. This year the Government has been 
compelled to purchase a huge quantity of 
the 1946 potato crop, and most of such 
purchases have been diverted to uses 
other than human consumption. The De- 
partment certainly has not been happy 
over being compelled to make such large 
purchases for diversion use, nor to see 
the amount of waste and spoilage that 
has occurred. But there has_ been 
nothing the Department could do other 
than carry out the mandate of Congress. 

In 1947 there will be acreage allot- 
ments on potatoes. Growers who do not 
stay within their acreage goals will not 
be eligible for support under the De- 
partment’s 1947 price-support program 
for potatoes. The Department is doing 
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all it can to keep from getting an over- 
production, a production in excess of 
need, of supported products. Still, in 
the final analysis, there is nothing fur- 
ther the Department can do other than 
carry out the mandate of Congress. 


ACREAGE COMPETITION 


Now, to get into your immediate prob- 
lems as the support program affects you: 
Peas, corn, tomatoes, and string beans 
are not basic or Steagall crops; there- 
fore, they are not eligible for mandatory 
price-support. Just what effect will the 
support on Steagall and basic crops have 
on the crops in which you people are in- 
terested? You compete for acreage in 
areas in which both support and non- 
support crops are grown. 

It may be logical then for a farmer 
to say to you: “Unless you can offer to 
contract for peas or some other unsup- 
ported crop at a price somewhere nearly 
comparable to what I can get on a sup- 
port crop, I’m going to plant a support 
crop and not worry about the nonsupport 
crop in which you are interested.” 

The big question is “Will such a situa- 
tion reduce production of your crops too 
much?” This is a question that is going 
to call for the best judgment of you 
folks who have been in the business of 
processing and marketing these com- 
modities for many years. 


COMPARATIVE PRODUCTION 
FIGURES 


In turn, this leads up to a question all 
of you are asking yourselves: “How 
many cases of peas, corn, and so on can 
I find a market for in 1947 at present 
price levels?” 

Before we attempt to answer this ques- 
tion, let’s first look at just a couple of 
comparative production figures. Prewar 
production of fresh vegetables was 6 mil- 
lion tons; 1946 production is estimated 
at 9% million tons. Prewar production 
of deciduous fruits was 9 million tons; 
1946 estimated production is 10 million 
tons. Prewar production of citrus fruits 
was 108 million boxes; 1946 estimated 
output is 205 million boxes. 

Coming down then to some crops in 
which you are immediately interested, 
prewar production of canned peas was 
23.8 million cases; 1946 production is 41 
million cases. Prewar production of 
canned corn was 20 million cases; 1946 
production is 32 million cases. Prewar 
production of canned beets was four 
million cases; 1946 production is 7.3 mil- 
lion cases. Prewar production of canned 
snapbeans was 10.5 million cases; 1946 
production is 17 million cases. 

Prewar production of all canned vege- 
tables was 132.5 million cases; 1946 pro- 
duction is over 227 million cases. 

Added to this is the fact that can- 
ners are facing increased competition 
from the frozen food people. Output of 
frozen vegetables, prewar, was 85 mil- 
lion pounds in processed weight; 1946 
output is estimated at 367 million pounds. 
Prewar output of frozen peas was 33.4 
million pounds; 1946 output is 130 million 


pounds. Prewar production of frozen 
cut corn has increased from 4.8 million 
pounds, prewar, to 28 million pounds in 
1946. Frozen corn on cob, at the 2.7 
million pound mark in the prewar period 
has dropped to a half-million pounds as 
the frozen cut corn increased. 


QUALITY THE WATCHWORD 


I think it is obvious to everyone here 
that competition of this nature means 
that you are going to have to watch 
closely the quality of your product. You 
will have to meet quality with quality. 
The consuming public is going to buy the 
best-quality product. 

No one can actually give a definite 
answer to this question of how many 
cases of peas, and corn, and so on you 
will be able to find a market for in 
1947 at present price levels, because 
some other questions have not yet been 
answered. Among the questions not yet 
answered are: (1) How much will we 
ship abroad? and (2) What will our in- 
come level be in 1947? If you could get 
a correct answer to each of these ques- 
tions you would be in a better position to 
plan your production and your grower 
contract prices. But it doesn’t appear 
that anyone at the moment can com- 
pletely answer these questions. 


1947 GOALS 


The Department announced Friday, 
November 8th, the over-all goals on pro- 
cessing crops. These are, of course, rec- 
ommended goals. Broadly speaking, to 
quote a couple of figures in which you 
are most immediately interested, a goal 
has been set that will result in a total 
canned and frozen pea production of 25 
per cent less than last year. A 20 per 
cent reduction in planted acreage; other 
recommended acreage reductions include 
10 per cent for corn, beets, and snap 
beans. These are not mandatory goals. 
You don’t have to stay within these 
recommended limits. But I would re- 
mind you again of the Department’s 
policy on the nonbasie and non-Steagall 
commodities, usually termed the 4(b) 
commodities. The Department will be 
reluctant to give support to them unless 
prices should go decidedly lower than 
they are at present. 


FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 


To get back to the questions of (1) 
how much we will ship abroad in 1947 
and (2) what our income level will be in 
1947, let’s consider them a bit here. 

About the question of how much we 
will ship abroad: For the last 12 months 
we shipped over 17 million tons, or 
about 7 per cent of our total production, 
to military-occupied countries, for relief, 
for paying countries, and for other out- 
lets. Our best estimate at present is 
that during the next 12 months we shall 
ship about 12 to 14 million tons. The 
unknown figure in this estimate is what 
amount we will ship to Germany and 
Japan, and this is both an international 
question and a question that is partly 
political. 
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admit that no great percentage 
these foods shipped abroad will be vege- 
tables; they will include mostly grain 
and cereals. Nevertheless, shipments of 
grain and cereals abroad affect the whole 
food picture, for if you make less avail- 
able the supplies of one type of food 
you necessarily increase the demand for 
an alternate. I might add, while I’m 
on this question, that how much of this 
will be shipped to nations needing food 
but having no money with which to pay 
for it is also a question that is both in- 
ternational and partly political. 


MAINTAINING YOUR MARKET 


Now, what quantity of food will Amer- 
icans eat if they have the money to 
pay for it? We all have learned, or 
certainly should have learned, a good 
lesson during the war period — that 
Americans want better food and will buy 
better food if their budgets will allow 
them to do so. That is the only reason 
you have been able to sell your immensely 
increased packs during the war years; 
it’s why you’ve broadened your base of 
consumption — more people are eating 
your products today then ever ate them 
before. 

It is a challenge to you people to keep 
these new consumers eating your prod- 
ucts. What are you going to do when 
automobiles, refrigerators, and other re- 
lated goods become more readily avail- 
able? Are you going to be able to keep 
consumers spending as large a share of 
their income for food as now, or are 
you going to watch them curtail their 
food expenditure in favor of buying the 
other goods as they become available? 
The last 4 years have given you the ad- 
vantage of getting people acquainted 
with your products. Can you keep these 
products high enough on the priority list 
so that you will get an increased per- 
centage of the consumer spending? 

This will depend, first of all, upon the 
quality of your product. By that I do 
not mean fine quality. I mean simply 
uniformily good quality, and letting peo- 
ple know what they are getting. Sec- 
ondly, it will depend upon your mer- 
chandising and upon your finding some 
way of reducing the cost increase that 
occurs somewhere along the line between 
you and the consumer. It will depend 
further upon how you manage your busi- 
ness in a period of real competition and 
of changing conditions. 

And, in this last matter, you will have 
to be guided by either the long view or 
the short view. If you want to make 
a quick killing and get out, that’s one 
way of looking at it. It’s the short 
view. If you want to remain in busi:ess 
and build that business on a firm foun- 
dation as a continuing industry, that’s 
another way of looking at it. That’s the 
long view. 


FREE ENTERPRISE 


During the last 5 years the Govern: 
ment has had a lot to say about the oper- 
ation of your business. Some of you 
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MICHIGAN CANNERS MEET 


Discuss raw cherry grades—Legislative assistance—Agricultural research 
—Plant sanitation—All officers reelected 


Grand Rapids, Nov. 8, 1946—Michi- 
gan Canners meeting just two days 
after the elections were indeed in happy 
mood. The season of 1946 had, in general, 
been good to them. The crop of cherries 
had been a good one and decontrol had 
come just in the nick of time; to a 
man they had been pleased to see the 
gradual dissolution of OPA and other 
government controls and the final decon- 
trol of the Democratic Party only two 
days before left them fairly bursting 
with enthusiasm and optimism. Matter 
of fact, President William Kinnaird 
summed up their feelings pretty well 
when he said that he was pleased to 
announce that the program did not in- 
clude a single government speaker, for 
he was sick and tired of being told what 
to do, when to do it and how it could and 
could not be done. Any written report 
would be a poor substitute for the man- 
ner and style of Mr. Kinnaird’s effective 
delivery. He did, however, qualify his 
remarks by giving thanks to “Woody” 
Meyer and many of the other boys in 
government service for their untiring 
efforts to cure the headaches of the 
industry. We feel sure that “Woody” 
and the other boys in the field would 
echo their sentiments exactly. It’s quite 
« wonderful feeling, as many of you 
know, to get out of uniform and into 
“civvies” again, 


LEGISLATIVE WATCHDOG 


Secretary Carlos Campbell of National 
Canners Association very ably and inter- 
estingly discussed the policy of that body 
with respect to government legislation. 
it is the duty and responsibility of every 

itizen to participate in his government, 

e said. This duty, he remarked, is not 
‘vlfilled merely by voting. Congressmen 

ist do not have time to adequately 
‘udy the many and varied pieces of leg- 

ation that are introduced every day 
en Congress is in session. It is up to 
then, he said, to keep them informed 
proposed legislation that is good or 
:mful to the people, or to industry or 
general economy of the country. 
at is constructive, helpful participa- 
in government as opposed to the 

‘ish lobbyist or pressure groups. (Mr. 

mpbell’s address appeared in full in 

t week’s issue, TCT, Nov. 11, p. 7.) 


PLANT SANITATION 


‘hester A. Ray of New Era, Chairman 
the Association’s Sanitation Commit- 

reported for that committee. Just 
or to the season, the committee had 


engaged the services of a school teacher 
from New Era who was trained rather 
intensively for three days by Dr. N. H. 
Sanborn of the NCA staff. Dr. Sanborn 
visited several plants with the inspector, 
pointing out the conditions and practices 
that should be looked for. Inspections 
were on a purely voluntary basis and 
there were 23 participating canners. 
Conditions found were generally pretty 
good, possibly as Mr. Ray said, because 
the canners participating were sanita- 
tion minded, otherwise they would not 
have requested the service. In some few 
cases the clean-up of equipment was not 
as good as it might have been and the 
can washing equipment was not always 
up to standard. After the inspection a 
complete written report was made to 
the canner, which because of the excep- 
tional ability of the inspector gave the 
plant owner a verbal picture of condi- 
tions and suggested methods of improve- 
ment. The cost was but $25 an inspection 
and participants thought this expendi- 
ture extremely worth while. A hand 
count showed a majority of canners 
favoring continuation of this committee 
on a permanent basis. 


RESEARCH IN HORTICULTURE 


Dr. H. B. Tuckey of Michigan State 
College pointed out the tremendous 
interest of the farmer and agricultural 
industries in research as compared to 
the pitifully small budget allotted to the 
college for this work. Results, he said, 
will be in proportion to the effort. To do 
a real job, the college needs equipment, 
personnel, time and money. After some 
discussion, the Association, on motion of 
Dan Gerber, put itself on record as 
unanimously favoring an adequate re- 
search program at the college. 


RAW CHERRY GRADES 


The season of 1946 was a favorable 
one for cherries and yet according to 
Mr. Gary Morgan, the quality was far 
from desirable. What with the high 
prices and ready market obtaining, 
growers carelessly stripped them from 
the trees in a period of little more than 
two weeks. Little or no attention was 
paid to maturity, or mechanical condi- 
tion of the fruit. This is a deplorable 
situation that will result not only in loss 
to the canners of the state, but the 
growers and producers as well. We 
heartily agree with Mr. Morgan that 
immediate steps should be taken to cor- 
rect these malpractices and believe as 
does he, that buying on grade is a rela- 
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tively simple and effective answer. As 
Mr. Morgan pointed out, cherries are 
not contracted for in advance as are 
tomatoes, corn, peas and many other 
commodities, but neither are apricots, 
peaches, grapefruit and other items, 
most of which are bought on grade. 

It was further pointed out that it is 
nonsensical and poor business to spend 
money to advertise Michigan cherries 
and not be in position to back up this 
advertising with a quality product. It 
was suggested then that platform gra- 
ding be tied in with any campaign to 
obtain from the legislature an appropri- 
ation to advertise Michigan cherries. A 
committee was appointed to meet with 
the growers and_ representatives of 
USDA to discuss the feasibility and 
mechanics of raw cherry grades. 


A NOTE OF WARNING 


The meeting then was transferred to 
the dining room where a delightful 
luncheon, more in the nature of a ban- 
quet, was served. Afterward, feeling 
better satisfied, the audience sat back 
to hear an interesting address by 
agricultural economist W. B. Garver of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 
Mr. Garver warned that perhaps the 
most important factor responsible for 
the continued heavy food demand at 
high prices is the fact that people have 
few other outlets for their money. It 
will be some time, he said, before nor- 
maley of supply and demand will be re- 
stored. Meanwhile we will find ourselves 
in a period of uncertainty. It will be 
difficult indeed to gauge the demand for 
your products. 


This is a subject on which canners 
and freezers should give plenty of time 
and thought in planning for the ’47 
pack. We’ve had a regular bonanza on 
most items these past several years. How 
long will it last? When will the break 
come? Mr. Garver would not attempt 
to make predictions but he warned it 
would be wise to operate somewhat on 
the conservative side this coming season. 
And most important of all to give full 
attention to quality and keep standards 
and under out of the can. 


THE ELECTION 


All officers were unanimously re-elec- 
ted as follows: William Kinnaird, Trav- 
erse City Canning Company, Traverse 
City, President; A. J. Rogers, Cherry 
Growers, Inc., Traverse City, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Harvey W. Norris, Crystal Can- 
ning Company, Frankfort, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 
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MOVING THE HEAVY PACKS 


Consumer stocks an important factor—Quality as a price support—Assist 
your distributor in moving his goods—The need for selling returns 


By BETTER PROFITS 


For years we have been reading 
“Berkeley’s” Notes in THE CANNING 
TRADE and enjoying them. In his own 
inimitable way he sounds a note of 
warning to all canners which we will all 
do well to heed. Commenting or report- 
ing on the Ad Campaign of the Cling 
Peach Industry he says in _ part: 
“(They) have approved a merchandising 
and advertising program calling for 
work on a national scale. A_ survey 
which has been under way for months 
shows that while the present marketing 
picture is favorable for nearly all 
eanned fruits, certain factors, such as 
the huge pack of all fruits, the shortened 
selling season caused by transportation 
difficulties and the higher prices of all 
foods, may make the movement of this 
year’s crop into the hands of the public 
a little more difficult than anticipated 
despite the fact that canners have had 
no difficulty in selling the pack to job- 
bers and distributors. A permanent 
merchandising staff of six men is to be 
set up to cover the country and a sched- 
ule of service advertising will begin dur- 
ing the winter.” 


CONSUMERS STOCKS 


The radio has just ended blaring that 
practically all price controls have been 
removed, already the prudent are start- 
ing to realize as never before that the 
seller’s heyday of pack movement from 
the plant to consumer has ended. One 
factor, unmentioned by many econcmic 
forecasters in their judgments of the fu- 
ture movements of canned foods, is that 
of the unknown quantities of canned 
foods no doubt still unopened in con- 
sumers’ cupboards all over. Sooner than 
you think one housewife after another 
will conclude in her own mind at least 
that wisdom indicates sharply that she 
should start now to consume the remain- 
ing stores of canned foods she accumu- 
lated during the past few years. In her 
desire to do this, while items still some- 
what scarce may be missing too, from 
her stores she has others in plentiful 
supply. You have no way of knowing 
but what she will wisely conclude she 
should dispose of all stocks before they 
spoil or are much cheaper currently and 
as a result, refuse to buy current packs. 
Then too, with all the advice being of- 
fered toward the prevention of inflation, 
you have no way of knowing how radi- 
cally prices will advance at retail and 
how much such unusual advances will 
retard the movement of your packs at 


retail. Certainly we do know that al- 
ready many former staples have been 
priced out of the market and will remain 


out until the public feels they can be 


bought reasonably in comparison to cur- 
rent daily earnings of the head of the 
house. 


QUALITY VS. PRICE 


Those market analysts in canned vege- 
tables with a reputation for foresight 
are already quietly telling those inter- 
ested that they look for quite prompt 
recessions in price in several leading 
commodities. In substantiation of this 
we note comments by market reporters 
that “Big Buyers are out of the market, 
awaiting more settled conditions,” “The 
market for new pack citrus has weak- 
ened further” and so on. In addition to 
all the foregoing, we know in our own 
minds that quality is always a deter- 
mining factor in the final movement of 
all preserved foods at high level prices. 
Should it develop later that a great deal 
of any commodity now in quite good 
supply proves to be under the usual 
standards for top quality, the down 
swing in prices on that item, no matter 
what it might prove to be, might ap- 
proach the proportions of an avalanche. 

All this foreboding may be a waste of 
time, possibly no one should pay the 
least attention to it but as Rastus used 
to say, “Facts am stubborn things.” All 
over we find trade papers circulating 
freely among retail dealers in foods, 
urging their readers to slow down on 
buying and clean up stocks. Paralleling 
this we do find here and there a wise 
(to us) canner accurately pro rating 
his deliveries and clearing his ware- 
houses as fast as he can. To those of 
you who are not doing just this for any 
reason whatsoever, take heed! Review 
again the foregoing and possibly you 
will change your thinking a bit. 


AID YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 


In addition, go back to the beginning 
of this article and read again the deci- 
sion of the Cling Peach Industry to put 
into operation at once a merchandising 
campaign designed to help distributors 
move cling peaches to the housewives of 
the country. Remember, no matter how 
long you may have had a distributor’s 
check in your bank account in payment 
for goods delivered, you haven’t a chance 
to deliver any more stock to him until 
his current supply is pretty well ex- 
hausted, It’s Okeh to feel the goods are 
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his property but your moral obligation 
still stands. Large merchandisers of all 
canned foods have always realized this 
and supported their packs by means of 
advertising and merchandising cam- 
paigns. 


SELLING RETURNS 


Read the preliminary reports of the 
programs set up for coming canners con- 
ventions around the country. How many 
of them give even the least space to 
merchandising problems? How many are 
still sticking with problems of packing, 
growing, labor and so on? TI’ll tell you 
something in strictest confidence, from 
this day forward and for a period no 
one knows how long, it’s strictly a ques- 
tion of how you are going to profitably 
sell your pack and not one of produc- 
tion! It’s never too late to give serious 
thought to these newer problems, the 
sooner you consider them and take some 
concrete, progressive action in connec- 
tion with them, the greater will be your 
eventual sales and profits.” 

If possible, get your local state asso- 
ciation interested in having men on the 
program for your annual meeting that 
will have a live grasp of the situation 
that may soon develop in the marketing 
of canned foods. Approach the matter 
from a constructive standpoint as have 
the directors of the Cling Peach Indus- 
try. 


THE NATIONAL FOOD 
SITUATION 

Food supplies will be relatively large 
during the next few months with the 
principal exceptions of sugar, fats and 
their products.. Retail food prices wil! 
average materially higher than a year 
ago, as a result of the decontrol of most 
food prices, elimination of subsidies, anc 
record consumer incomes. 

Supplies of some foods, including 
chicken, eggs, butter and other fats 
dried prunes and raisins, and sales o: 
milk for fluid use, will be somewha’ 
smaller during the next few months than 
they were in the latter part of 1945. How 
ever, larger quantities of some foods wil: 
be available. Included in this group ar 
cheese, evaporated milk, canned an 
frozen fruit, apples, citrus fruits, cran- 
berries, grapes, canned and frozen vege- 
tables, potatoes, dried milk, corn fool 
products and canned fish. Supplies of 
other foods will be much the same as i" 
the latter part of 1945. 
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CANNERS CONVENTION 


Meyer “Officially” gives business back to canners—Outlines many factors 
which must be considered in planning 1947 operation—Smaller packs and 
better quality the sense of the meeting. 


For some five or more years now the 
theme at all of the state conventions has 
been “What will be the rules and regu- 
lations for the coming year?” True, the 
answers were not always had but there 
were few if any meetings not built 
around this one thought. 


At Milwaukee for the Forty-second 
Annual Convention of the Wisconsin 
Canners Association at the Schroeder 
Hotel, November 11, E. A. (Woody) 
Meyer, Assistant Administrator of the 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion “officially” gave the business back 
to industry, and as he said, in much 
better shape than it was when the gov- 
ernment took it away from them. “What 
will you do with it though” he asked and 
was quick to warn the canners not to 
be like the youngster who was given en- 
tirely too much money and a fast auto- 
mobile with plenty of gas. (See page 5 
this issue.) And that might be said to 
be the theme of the Wisconsin Meeting 

cut production and increase quality, 
or else. 

The USDA in announcing increased 
goals for agriculture has asked for an 
acreage cut of 20 per cent on peas and 
10 per cent on corn. Mr. Meyer was 
eloquent in warning of the disaster that 
would follow if canners fail to heed. The 
audience listened further to a former 
conmer, now a distributor, warn them 

't as emphatically that they must pull 
') their horns and junk the trash if they 

iid have success. 
Vill the industry heed this suggested 
luction cut? We seriously doubt it. 
imen tell us, and we are acquainted 
) many of them intimately, that many 
eties of peas are already sold out 
there seems to be no let-up in de- 
', with the possible exception in the 
- of Utah. The seed is not yet in 
-round and a lot can happen before 
. but at present it looks as though 
er Nature will have to take care 
e industry. 
take the program in order, there 
about 500 in attendance at the 
‘eon that got the opening session 
way. 


MEASURE OF PURCHASING 
POWER 

d A, Stare, President of the Na- 

Canners Association, and himself 

consin canner, took as his subject 

soning industry’s role in preventing 
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inflation, and he said as long as the 
great mass of the American people con- 
tinue to have their present purchasing 
power, the United States can look for- 
ward to heavy consumption of all food 
products, including an increasing quan- 
tity of canned foods. As our National 
income rises, he declared, food consump- 
tion goes up and it keeps the farmers 
and canners of this country busy to sup- 
ply these ever-increasing food demands. 
Since the high rate of food consumption 
means a high degree of good health and 
well-being among the American people, 
it behooves the citizens of this country 
to use every means within their power 
to maintain the present high level of 
employment and its resultant purchasing 
power, Mr. Stare emphasized. The level 
of employment now is about 40 per cent 
above what used to be called normal and 
although “normal” might be as difficult 
as “parity” to define, “I do know that 
we all fare far better when we have full 
employment,” he added. Another inter- 
esting fact about our National economy, 
Mr. Stare said, is that it is more im- 
portant to have our earnings and con- 
stant purchasing power distributed 
among the millions of wage earners in 
this country than it is to have just a 
high National income without a wide- 
spread distribution. For example, the 
demand for canned foods is greatly in- 
creased if ten earners each earn $100 
than if one earner should receive $1,000. 
The spreading of earnings power always 
tends to increase purchasing power and 
thereby step up the rate of consumption. 


Mr, Stare warned that it is the indus- 
try’s duty to do everything possible to 
prevent inflation, to put only the best 
quality into the can, and to price its 
commodities to keep them within the 
reach of as many wage earners as pos- 
sible, if the present high rate of con- 
sumption of canned foods is to be main- 
tained. 


ARMY’S NEEDS 


William W. McCollum from the Chi- 
cago Quartermaster Depot, mentioned 
that the Army is in the market for some 
6 million cases of canned vegetables this 
season, 800,000 of which are wanted from 
Wisconsin. Requirements of canned peas 
have been met but they will still need 
some corn, beets and carrots. He said 
the ’47 requirements are rather difficult 
to determine but it is expected that they 
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will require about the same quantity as 
last year and because all surpluses had 
been used up, may possibly need some- 
what more than 1946. 


FOOD STANDARDS 


Mr. Howard Smith of NCA’s Washing- 
ton Laboratories spoke on the “Industry’s 
Preparation for Canned Corn Hearing”. 
From the turn of the century, Mr. Smith 
said, food standards have engaged the 
attention of state associations, national 
association, as well as individual firms, 
both with and without assistance from 
government officials. Specifically, he told 
of the extensive research now being con- 
ducted by the corn canners in order 
to supply as much pertinent data as pos- 
sible for the intelligent drafting of corn 
standards now in the course of prepara- 
tion. The findings of this research work 
will be placed before the hearing to be 
held in the spring of 1947. 


The new standards must be both 
reasonable and practical and must be 
enforceable if they are to serve the best 
interest of the consumer. In developing 
standards for canned foods the industry 
has always tried to protect the consumer 
by requiring the maintenance of certain 
quality assurances that will receive gen- 
eral consumer acceptance, he added. 

Following Mr. Smith’s talk, corn and 
green beans of standard‘ and sub-stan- 
dard maturity were cut for inspection. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


The dinner and entertainment, cour- 
tesy of the allied industries, deserve 
special mention. The Continental Can 
Company’s cocktail party took place at 
7 o’clock on Monday evening, just prior 
to the gala dinner dance and was hand- 
somely done. The dinner was especially 
fine and the entertainment outstanding. 
The generous attendance of wives, 
daughters and sweethearts added zest 
and real enjoyment to the occasion. 


LABOR 


Arlie Mucks, State Supervisor of the 
Emergency Farm Labor Program, headed 
up the discussion on labor and pointed 
out that farm labor has harvested an 
increasing amount of canning crops in 
the State of Wisconsin for the past sev- 
eral years. Until 1946, 93 per cent of 
the crops were handled by them. Can- 
ners generally were of the opinion that 
this source of labor must: be continued 
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to avoid an impossible situation in the 
next several years. Since the present 
appropriation will carry only to June 30, 
1947, the convention went on record as 
supporting Congressional action to con- 
tinue the service. 


CHLORINATION OF CANNERY 
WATER SUPPLY 


D. S. Brownlee, from the Research De- 
partment of the Continental Can Com- 
pany, read the results of tests taken 
during the corn and pea canning seasons 
in Wisconsin on the effect of chlorination 
of water supply. 


V. C. Guse and D. I. Murdock—also 
of Continental’s Research Department, 
were associated with Brownlee in the 
work. The tests were conducted at the 
Baker Canning Company’s plant in 
Theresa, Wisconsin during the last corn 
and pea packs. 


Results of the tests showed a marked 
decrease in bacterial contamination dur- 
ing the period of break-point chlorination 
as contrasted with the non-chlorination 
period. A direct comparison of the two 
tests showed that bacterial contamination 
of corn from the cutters during chlorina- 
tion decreased 74 per cent compared with 
non-chlorination samples; corn from the 
conveyer, 87 per cent; corn from the 
chute to the silker, 53 per cent; corn 
from the silker, 51 per cent; water from 
the flotation washer, 79 per cent; corn 
from the flotation washer, 34 per cent; 
corn from the inspection belt, 73 per 
cent; corn from the hopper belt, 59 per 
cent; and corn from the belt to the hop- 
per, 56 per cent. 


Results between the two types of chlor- 
inators used in the tests showed that the 
chlorine gas unit, while having a higher 
initial cost, is far more versatile than 
simple hypochlorinator pumps. Other 
advantages of the gas unit are that it 
is relatively less expensive to operate, 
and can be used to administer massive 
doses of chlorine to the plant water dur- 
ing clean-ups, and therefore do a more 
efficient job. 


A DISTRIBUTOR’S SUGGESTIONS 


E. C. Hampe, Vice-President of Griggs, 
Cooper & Company, and formerly a can- 
ner, brought in some interesting sugges- 
tions from the distributors viewpoint. 
He commented on the wide variation in 
prices since decontrol and the fact that 
the final sale of the item rests with the 
consumer and that it is the consumer 
who actually sets the price. It is going 
to be the canner’s obligation to price his 
goods at a figure that will prove attrac- 
tive to the consumer, he reminded. 

To the question “What are you going 
to do—not to increase—but to hold your 
business” Mr. Hampe made a number of 
suggestions, principal of which were to 
give attention to the simplification of can 
sizes and the adoption of a size that 
best suits the consumer; careful and 
honest grading of the product, honest 
and informative labeling, technical im- 
provements in processing for retention 


of flavor and food values and education 
of the consumer through advertising on 
such matters as the number of servings 
per can, how to best use canned foods, 
why canned foods are better and cheaper, 
and the value of buying in quantities. 


Mr. Hampe concluded his remarks in 
this way: “If I had to sum up in one 
sentence a suggested program for the 
canning industry—a program’ which 
would permit distributors to serve the 
canning industry and the consumer well 
—that sentence would be this: Start now 
to achieve honest grading, honest label- 
ing, honest quality and honest selling— 
and above all else—honest and construc- 
tive thinking”. 


INSPECTION AND GRADING 
SERVICE 


Max S. Austin, Regional Supervisor of 
the Standardization and Inspection Divi- 
sion of the Fruit and Vegetable Branch 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
made a thorough exposition of the in- 
spection and grading service and ex- 
plained just how this work is performed 
by the inspectors and how it is available 
to individual canners. He told how dur- 
ing the war it was the responsibility of 
the service to inspect all government 
purchases to determine compliance with 
quality specifications and he thanked the 
eanners of Wisconsin for the splendid 
cooperation and courtesy extended to the 
department inspectors during the war 
years. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The following Resolutions were 
adopted: 

Urging the Federal Government to 
continue a migratory farm labor pro- 
gram so long as shortages of labor con- 
tinue, and on the same basis, and through 
the same agencies as the Emergency 
Farm Labor Program; 


Expressing appreciation to the Board 
of Regents of the University of Wiscon- 
sin for the service rendered to the can- 
ning industry, Wisconsin agriculture and 
citizens of the State; 

An expression of great appreciation 
to Mr. Fred A. Stare, President of the 
National Canners Association for his 
many contributions to the welfare of the 
industry and a pledge of fullest coopera- 
tion in the preparation of the history of 
the Wisconsin canning industry which 
Mr. Stare is preparing; 

In recognition of the outstanding serv- 
ice and thanks to Mr. N. J. Lau who has 
served the Association as its President 
during the past year; 

An expression of sorrow in the death 
during the year of a number of mem- 
bers of the Association. 


THE ELECTION 


H. J. McCarty, Brownsville, was elected 
to succeed N. J. Lau of Clyman, as Presi- 
dent of the Association. Other officers 
elected are: H. R. Winters, Green Bay, 
Vice-President; C. A, Friday, New Rich- 
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mond, Treasurer; A. N. Meyer, Fredonia, 
Recording Secretary. Directors elected 
include: E. Ebentier, Holman; T. O. 
Goeres, Lodi; George Johnson, Cobb; and 
S. K. Ferguson, Manitowoc. M. P. Ver- 
hulst was reappointed Executive Secre- 
tary of the Association, and in apprecia- 
tion of his very splendid work during the 
year, the membership was polled and a 
check for $1710 presented to him. 


CANCO ADOPTS SALES TRAIN- 
ING PROGRAM 


The traditional policy at American 
Can Company of promoting men from 
the ranks is now being implemented by 
a formal sales training program, the 
first in the company’s 45-year history. 


Seventeen young men, most of them 
war veterans and many of them possess- 
ing pre-war experience with the com- 
pany, have been selected for the initial 
course, according to W. C. Stolk, vice- 
president in charge of sales. As vacan- 
cies occur in the sales organization re- 
cruits will be drawn from among the 
trainees. New students, in turn, will be 
admitted to the training course, prefer- 
ably from among present employees. 

A comprehensive 18-month course has 
been set up by W. C. McCreary, super- 
visor of sales personnel. After being 
tested in the company’s Central Division 
in Chicago, this program is_ being 
adopted for sales training activities in 
all the company’s divisions. It starts 
with aptitude tests and ends with the 
actual handling of prospects in the field, 
plus many an innovation in between. 

During the first year of the course, it 
is arranged for the student not only to 
spend part of his time in various can- 
making plants, but also to visit steel 
mills so that he will know how and to 
what specifications the company’s vari- 
ous forms of tinplate are manufactured. 

He is to be placed in all of the indus- 
try sales divisions within the company 
sc that he may become thoroughly fa- 
miliar with everything relating to all of 
the company’s various metal and fibre 
containers. He also is to visit custom: 
ers’ plants and learn at first hand their 
production and sales problems. 

He will be required to make a siudy 
of a particular industry and to su mit 
a typed thesis on that industry pricr t) 
his transfer to another sales div'sio" 
where he will study another type o: in 
dustry served by the company. 

He must spend part of his time i: th 
can company’s research laboratory ané 
he must work with the company’s . ales 
engineering and sales promotion liv 
sions so that he will be able to use hei! 
facilities intelligently. 

“Our overall program,” explainec 
Stolk, “is designed to produce sale: ne” 
who, because of their intensive educ tio” 


” 


_in our business and in our custovers 


business will be able to carry forwaré , 


our concepts of service and of sale. el 


gineering.” 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


EXHIBITS TO OPEN SUNDAY 


As a result of a poll of the member- 
ship the Board of Directors of the Can- 
ning Machinery and Supplies Associa- 
tion met at Milwaukee this week and 
determined to open the exhibits to be 
held in connection with the National Con- 
vention at Atlantic City on Sunday after- 
noon, January 19, from 1 until 7 o’clock. 
This action will enable those canners get- 
ting into Atlantic City on Sunday morn- 
ing, and any who had arrived early to 
attend the Brokers Meetings, to get a 
preview of the big exhibit of canning 
machinery and supplies before the can- 
ners’ meetings start. 

The Board of Directors of the Associa- 
tion will meet at the Claridge Hotel, At- 
lantic City, Saturday, January 18, at 
6:00 P.M. 


IOWA CORN PACK 


The Iowa-Nebraska Canners Associa- 
tion reports the 1946 sweet corn pack for 
those two States to be 3,760,765 cases 
basis 24/2 as compared with 3,306,349 
cases in 1945. The 1946 pack was ex- 
ceeded only in size by those of 1942 and 
1943 when the packs were slightly in 
excess of the 4 million case mark. 


LEAGUE MEETING 


The Canners League of California has 
made formal announcement of plans for 
the 1947 annual meeting of the organ- 
ization, The committee appointed for 
the purpose decided that under present 
conditions it would be best to hold a 
one-day and evening meeting, similar to 
the one held last year and selected the 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, as the 
place, and March 7, 1947, as the date. 


HORMEL APPOINTMENTS 


ueorge A. Hormel & Company, Austin, 

nnesota, has appointed Ralph Keller 

‘snager of Selling Operations of the 

‘pany’s Chicago office. Previous to 

Mr. Keller, a veteran of nearly 18 

; with Hormel, had been Manager 

oe Chicago Flavor Sealed Division. 

his new position he will serve as 

‘inator of and have general super- 

1 of the three Chicago divisions— 

ing, Flavor Sealed and Dry Sausage. 

J. Testa was made Manager of the 

ng Division Sales, R. L. Todd ap- 

ed to head the Flavor Sealed Divi- 

sales, and Ross Swickard Dry 
we sales. 


“ATT ADVANCES MURPHY 
vard F. Murphy, who recently joined 
s Fresh Frozen Foods, Ine. of New 
has been elected Vice-President 
Director of the company. Mr. 
iy for many years was connected 

“rancis H. Leggett & Company. 
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SHORT COURSE CANCELLED 


Due to extremely crowded conditions 
at the school, the annual Raw Products 
Conference for Iowa Canners will not be 
held at Ames this winter. These con- 
ditions have made it necessary for col- 
lege authorities to cancel all short 
courses, including the Farm and Home 
Week usually scheduled during the fall 
or winter. 


VISITING EAST 

Stanley Powell, of the California 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco, 
Calif., and director of the National 
Foreign Trade Council, San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, has left for New 
York to attend the 32nd National For- 
eign Trade Convention. 


DATE CHANGED 

The dates for the Michigan Canners 
and Field Men’s Conference to be held 
at Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan, and originally announced for 
January 8 and 9, have been changed to 
Thursday and Friday, January 9 and 10. 
The committee recently met and found 
these latter dates to be more convenient. 


BOOTH PROFITS 

October sales of the F, E. Booth Com- 
pany, Ine., San Francisco, Calif., totaled 
$841,894, compared with $537,106 for the 
corresponding month last year. Net 
profits amounted to $38,461, against 
$13,305, a year earlier. Sales for the 
fiscal year ended October 31 amounted 
to $2,690,766, with a net profit of $95,- 
511, compared with sales of $5,751,647 
last year and net profits of $69,642. 


LABEL MANUFACTURERS ELECT 


At the Thirtieth Anniversary Meeting 
of the Label Manufacturers National 
Association held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, November 6, 7 and 8, 
Joseph P, Thomas, President of the U. 
S. Printing & Lithograph Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, was reelected President of 
the Association. Ted Fleming, Vice- 
President of Fleming-Potter Company, 
Peoria, Illinois, was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent and Director; Henry Doeller, Jr., 
President of Simpson & Doeller Com- 
pany, Baltimore, was reelected Treas- 
urer; and Charles R. Cosby continues as 
Executive Secretary. 


Also elected Directors for three year 
terms were: J. M. Davidson, President 
of Piedmont Label Company, Bedford, 
Virginia; George W. Hall, President of 
Western Lithograph Company, Los An- 
geles; and Alfred Weinsheimer, Presi- 
dent of McGill-Weinsheimer Company, 
Chicago. 
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STANBRIDGE PROMOTED 


Donald H. Stanbridge has been made 
manager of the inspection and service 
department of the California Packing 
Corporation, San Francisco, Calif., suc- 
ceeding Henry Dodd, who had been with 
this firm and one of its successors since 
1905. Mr. Dodd recently retired, having 
reached the retirement age set by the 
firm. 


TURMAIL HEADS CANNING 
FIRM 


G. A. (Al) Turmail of Indianapolis 
has been elected President of the newly 
formed Bluffton Foods, Inc. which will 
build a cannery at Bluffton, Indiana for 
operation in the 1947 season handling to- 
matoes and tomato products with the 
possible addition of winter items later 
on. Other officers of the company which 
is capitalized at $50,000, are: C. R. Tur- 
mail, Vice-President; and Mrs. Anne 
Turmail, wife of the President, Secre- 
tary. Al Turmail, who presently is con- 
nected with the Continental Can Com- 
pany, is the son of C. L. Turmail who 
operates the Vallonia Canning Company 
at Vallonia, Indiana. 


KRAUT PACKERS TO MEET 


The National Kraut Packers Associa- 
tion is resuming the pre-war custom of 
holding a one day meeting as near as 
possible to the end of the cutting season. 
The meeting will be held at the Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, Tuesday, 
November 26 beginning at 9:30 A.M. 


Dr. Carl Pederson of the New York 
State Experiment Station, a well known 
authority on sauer kraut, will discuss 
quality particularly as related to salt 
content. He will also discuss ripening 
temperatures and will be available for 
consultation on individual as well as gen- 
eral kraut packing problems. A number 
of other topics will also be discussed in- 
cluding the question of swell guarantee 
on kraut packed in 1.25 tin plate. 


FIRE DESTROYS BORDO PLANT 


Some $400,000 damage was done by 
fire which practically demolished the big 
citrus packing plant of the Bordo Prod- 
ucts Company at Winter Haven, Florida 
on October 31. The fire was started by 
the explosition of a welder’s acetylene 
torch, a Navy veteran, who died as a 
result of the burns. Some 2800 pounds 
of sugar and 50,000 cases of cans were 
destroyed along with machinery and a 
substantial stock of labels. The plant 
had begun operation on the season’s cit- 
rus pack just two weeks before and it is 
hoped that the Section plant can be put 
back into operation by mid-December. 
The company has arranged to merge 
operations with those of William P. 
McDonald Corporation of Auburndale, 
which will go on a 24 hour operation 
basis. Bordo’s brands will be retained. 
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CANCO ANNIVERSARY 


American Can Company will celebrate 
the opening of its enlarged research 
laboratory at Maywood, IIl., on Novem- 
ber 20, coincident with the 40th anni- 
versary of the founding of its research 
division. 

Representatives of scientific and trade 
associations which have contributed to 
the progress of the food and canning 
industries, employees of the Maywood 
laboratory and top executives of the 
company will join on that day in a 
luncheon and reception at the Oak Park 
Club, Oak Park, III. 

Dr. N. B. Guerrant, professor of bio- 
chemistry at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege and one of the country’s most active 
investigators of factors contributing to 
the retention of vitamins in canned foods, 
will be the principal speaker. 


American Can research had a humble 
beginning. A chemical laboratory, the 
first in the can manufacturing industry, 
was established at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
in 1906. Its purpose was to develop a 
process for salvaging tin from scrap. 


Within a few months, however, com- 
pany executives realized that the real 
future lay in constructive research and 
engineering that would increase the uses 
and the serviceability of cans, and de- 
crease their cost. The first major under- 
taking following the reorientation of re- 
search objectives was a long term pro- 
gram to perfect the so-called sanitary 
can to replace the old hole-in-cap con- 
tainer with a can whose ends could be 
seamed to the body without solder. 

The sanitary can greatly enlarged the 
number of products that could be packed 
satisfactorily. More than any other sin- 
gle development, it paved the way for 
large-scale growth of the canning in- 
dustry. 


With this growth many new problems 
arose and the company found that re- 
search not only was destined to be an 
indispensable and ever-current adjunct 
to the success of its customers’ business; 
research also was to broaden constantly 
in scope until it embraced a dozen or 
more branches of the arts and sciences. 

Today, the research division of Amer- 
ican Can Company is a more complex 
organization than most businesses. Many 
of its 280 employees are specialists in 
metallurgy, mechanical engineering, food 
chemistry, thermal engineering, biochem- 
istry, industrial hygiene, organic chem- 
istry, bacteriology, and packaging. 


PRESERVE ADVERTISING BEGINS 


A unique tie-in to the national adver- 
tising of the Preserve Industry Council, 
which was launched with a 2-page spread 
in the October 26th issue of the “Satur- 
day Evening Post,” are the vacuum seal 
jar caps now being used by members of 
the Council for jams, jellies, marma- 
lades, and preserves. 

The jar caps reproduce the bright- 
colored rainbow treatment of the 2-page 
spread, and the crisp brown piece of 
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breakfast toast used in the ad. Over- 
laying the color on the cap is the cam- 
paign slogan “Brighten Up The Break- 
fast Toast.” Millions of the jar caps 


have been distributed to Preserve manu- 
facturers who are members of the Coun- 
cil, and the major stocks of “spreads” 
on grocers’ shelves currently will dis- 
play the new caps—and carry on the mo- 


MUSK <AT 


Spice, 


betty 


mentum of the Council’s first ad. 

The vacuum seal caps are produced by 
the White Cap Company, who are mem- 
bers of the Preserve Industry Council. 
Four-color one-half page advertisements 
in the “Post” and “McCall’s” follow the 
Council’s original 2-page spread. These 
ads also feature the rainbow treatment, 
and the breakfast theme. 


PLACE 


ROAST TURKET 

\ 


CANNED DELICACIES GLAMORIZE POST-WAR MARKETS 


Local delicacies and famous provincial recipes are no longer confined to their 
native regions, now that steel-and-tin containers are available again to package them, 


reports the Can Manufacturers Institute. 


Such gourmandish delights as Crevle 


Oyster soup, crepes suzette, smoked rainbow trout, and rum cakes are shipped | or 


national, even global, distribution. 


Some of these specialty products are new, 


comebacks. 
leading to “one world” in the food field. 


Others are staging post-restrict'on 


The Institute points to their value in internationalizing regional disiis, 


From various corners of the United States, regional dishes are distributed in 


cans to distant consumer markets, many of them foreign. 
gumbo, and “Les Petites Babas” (rum cakes) hail from New Orleans. 


sugar is canned in Vermont. 
and shipped from Seattle. 
canneries. 


Creole Oyster soup, O) ra 
Soft male 


Turkey a la king, and ringneck pheasant are pac. ed 
Lobsters, mussels, and oysters are distributed from Mca ne 


Exotically flavored delicacies are appearing as trans-Atlantic canned impo.ts. 
Brushed truffles, whole goose liver, and the celebrated vichysoise soup come fiom 


France. 


Belgium is shipping celery feet and small carrots to U. S. markets. 


Swee ish 


meat cakes, Gaspe Cod Liver, English water biscuits, and Portuguese antipasto ‘re 


others available to Yankee diets. 


Many of the war-born canned products are passing out of the novelty clas: to 


become standard grocery items. 
joined the regulars. 
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Hamburgers, bacon, roast chicken, and turkey, hive | 
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A 
g Ee’ Jelly? 
| 


When cans are unduly agitated in the retort, the packer is 
experiencing a case of ‘‘kettle dancing” — a vicious “vice” 
which. mars cans and their exterior coatings — deforms 
seams and breaks down the product. 


Crown Field Service men know how to stop kettle dancing. 
It’s simply a question of the proper hookup of the retorts. 
In fact, Crown men are helping to conduct an “anti- 
kettle dancing” crusade — another example, by the way, 
of Crown personalized service. 


“Kettle dancing is the agitation of cans in the retort due 
to improper movement of water and steam through the 
system during the process. 


THE NATION'S THIRD LARGE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


GROWN CAN COMPANY + PHILADELPHIA + Baltimore - Chicago + St. Louls + Houston + Orlando + Fort Wayne + Nebraska City 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 18, 1946—Administra- 
tive Council, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


NOVEMBER 19, 1946—33rd Annual 
Convention, Association of Pacific Fish- 
eries, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1946—Board of 
Directors, National Canners Association, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1946— Annual 
Meeting, Pennsylvania Canners Associa- 
tion, Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1946—Fall Meet- 
ing, Indiana Canners Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 26, 1946 — National 
Kraut Packers Association, Hotel Cleve- 
land, Cleveland, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1946—Annual Con- 
vention, Illinois Canners Association, 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1946—Fall Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER 4-6, 1946—Annual Con- 
vention, Georgia Canners Association, De 
Soto Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, lowa-Nebraska Canners Association, 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


DECEMBER 9, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, Maine Canners Association, East- 
land Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1946 — Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners’ Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 11, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, Minnesota Canners_ Association, 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DECEMBER 12-13, 1946—6l1st An- 
nual Meeting, Association of New York 
State Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, 


JANUARY 8-9, 1947—Canners’ and 
Field Men’s Conferences, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 


JANUARY 8-10, 1947—Annual Con- 
vention, Northwest Canners Association, 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 
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JANUARY 9-10, 1947—Canners and 
Field Men’s Conferences, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 


JANYUARY 12, 1947—Annual Meeting, 
National Food Brokers Association, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1947—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 20-24, 1947—Annual Ex- 


hibit and Meeting, Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Association, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


JANUARY 20-23, 1947—Annual Con- 
vention, National- American Wholesale 
Grocers Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 29-31, 1947—21st Indiana 
Canners and Field Men’s School, Purdue 
Agricultural Experiment Station, La- 
fayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 6-7, 1946—Thirty-ninth 
Annual Meeting, Ozark Canners Asso- 
ciation, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 7-8, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, 


FEBRUARY 10-11, 1947— Annual 
Meeting, Tennessee - Kentucky Canners 
Association, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FEBRUARY 11-13, 1947—Vegetable 
Canners and Field Men’s School, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park, Md. 


FEBRUARY 18-20, 1947 — Technical 
School for Pickle and Kraut Packers, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich. 


MARCH 7, 1947—Canners League of 
California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


MARCH 16-21, 1947—Annual Conven- 
tion, National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, San Francisco, Calif. 


MARCH 31-APRIL 4, 1947—Sixth 
Annual Convention, Frozen Food Insti- 
tute, Inc., Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass. 


APRIL 10-11, 1946—Spring Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Lord Bal- 
timore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
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CANNED FISH ALLOCATIONS 
REMOVED 


The International Emergency Food 
Council has announced the removal from 
international allocation of several kinds 
of canned fish including shellfish (with 
the exception of crawfish from South 
Africa) and specialty packs. 


Recommended international allocations 
of canned fish now apply only to the 
following kinds: salmon, herring (in- 
cluding kippered snacks), alewives, pil- 
chards, sardines, brisling, sild, tuna, 
mackerel, cod and related species (e.g. 
fish flakes or chicken haddie) and craw- 
fish from South Africa. 


NORWEGIAN CANNED FISH 
IMPORT CONTROLS 
REMOVED 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture has announced that Norwe- 
gian canned fish have been removed from 
import controls of War Food Order 63, 
effective November 8, 1946. 


It has been determined that the sup- 
ply of canned fish in Norway and the 
export controls in that country covering 
this commodity are sufficient to warrant 
the removal of the controls on such im- 
ports from that country. Officials pointed 
out that it is necessary to obtain from 
the Department of Agriculture licenses 
for the importation of canned and salted 
fish from other countries, as well as 
salted fish from Norway, either for do- 
mestic consumption or for transship- 
ment. It was announced, however, that 
licenses would be granted freely for 
transshipment through the United States 
to foreign destinations of all types of 
fish products remaining under control 
of the order. 


OTOE BUILDING 


Otoe Food Products Company is cele- 
brating their sixtieth anniversary by the 
addition of two new buildings to thei: 
Nebraska City plant. One is a ware- 
house, size 60 ft. x 150 ft., the other is 
a process room, size 60 ft. x 64 ft. Bott 
are fireproof construction of brick, stee 
and concrete. This additional space was 
necessary to take care of a growing 
demand for Morton House and Oto 
canned foods. 


SEEKS DAMAGES 


The Russellville Canning Company o 
Russellville, Ark., has filed suit in fed- 
eral district court asking $570,000 i: 
damages from the American Can Com- 
pany alleging that American Can dis- 
criminated against it in favor of com- 
petitors in this area in connection with 
freight rate charges and business pro- 
cedures. 
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THIS IS OUR ASSEMBLY PLANT 


Here you see a small part of trial grounds which Washburn’s maintains 
to assure customers of quality seed peas and Seans. 

These trial grounds are the Washburn workshop — the assembly plant. 

where plantings are made of all lots . . . of all strains . . . of all 

varieties of seed peas and beans that have been produced in 

previous years, and that are in the process of being produced. 

The plantings are under the constant observation of 

trained scientists and a complete history is kept of 


each planting. 


This is the thirty-seventh of a series of ad- 
vertisements showing that “Performance by 


Washburn’s” covers every factor necessar G > 
is obtained not by chance but by plan 


WASHBURN-WILSON SEED ¢ 
as 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Consumer Sets the Prices—‘‘Resales”’ 
the High Priced Items—No Change in Mar- 
ket Situation—‘‘Woody”’ Meyer Offers 
Sound Advice 


PRICE RESISTANCE—Wisconsin Canners 
this week heard a distributor pretty well 
sum up the market situation when Mr. 
E. C. Hampe, Vice-President of Griggs, 
Cooper & Company, spoke before the 
state association’s annual convention. 
“Values are no longer real” he said 
“when No. 10 Puree of equal quality 
ean sell for $6.00 a dozen and $10.00 a 
dozen on the same market at the same 
time values in the sense of proportion 
have been thrown out the window”. That 
just about sums up today’s market situ- 
ation for the prices on practically all 
items are varied almost to that degree. 
About the only change over last week’s 
conditions is the fact that buyers are 
beginning to show more and more resis- 
tance to the high priced items and are 
rather centering their activities on work- 
ing down inventories, looking to a stabil- 
ization of the market along about na- 
tional convention time. Reports are get- 
ting back to them from retailers that 
Mrs. Consumer likewise is passing up 
a number of items that she has been 
waiting for for a long period of time. 
Mr. Hampe had something to say about 
the consumer, too, in his following  re- 
marks “Let’s look first at the consumer, 
because that lady with the market basket 
and clutching her purse is the gal who 
rules us all. She calls the tune for the 
retailer and he calls the tune for us as 
distributors, and believe it or not, the 
distributor is forced to call the tune for 
the canner, so let’s look at Mrs. Con- 
sumer first. She learned some thing's 
in the past few years. 20 million of them 
learned about victory gardens, and many 
of them liked it well enough to keep 
right on growing garden crops and put- 
ting them away for the winter. Some- 
times she did cold packing canning— 
sometimes hot pack. Even more im- 
portant, she learned about fast freezing 
and about frozen food lockers. Now she 
is looking at pictures of home-size frozen 
food lockers. Momma has also left the 
war plants, taken off her overalls and 
once again she is out in the kitchen in a 
gingham apron. She no longer gets a 
check from the war plant to add to Pa’s 
to buy black market items. They are 
back living on Pa’s income and once 
again she is learning to say ‘How much’. 
She has brand new ball-bearing heels 
which permit her to drop something back 
on the counter and turn away swiftly 
and decisively.” There is your price re- 


sistance. That’s going to be the answer 
to the stopping of inflation. It’s going 
to be the one thing that will level off 
the market. 


RESALES—The high prices above re- 
ferred to are not the general rule, for 
canners who expect to stay in business 
are pricing their goods at a figure that 
will cover their costs plus a reasonable 
profit. It’s resale items in most cases 
that are way out of line. As an in- 
stance of this “Berkeley” this week says 
that California canners have little left 
in fruits having sold heavily, but ship- 
ments were delayed because of the 
shortage of cars and cartons. Even in 
the face of the big fruit packs demand 
continues especially heavy and it is here 
that the resales are being made and 
handsome profits reaped. 


THE MARKET—Although tomatoes are 
one of the scarce items trading has been 
running rather light through the week 
with Standards 2’s selling in this section 
at up to $2.50. New York State prices 
are ranging from $2.00 to $2.50 for 2’s 
with No. 2%’s bringing $3.50 to $3.65. 
In the Midwest Standard 2 Tomatoes 
are selling freely at $2.00 with resistance 
shown to any offerings at a high figure. 


In that section Fancy 21%4’s are bringing - 


$3.00. Extra Standard 2% California 
Tomatoes are priced at $3.25 and up. 

In the Mid-west Fancy Corn offered 
at™52.00 is meeting with resistance with 
bids ranging closer to $1.75. Demand 
continues for top quality Peas with lit- 
tle change in the price range. 


SOUND ADVICE—E. A. (Woody) Meyer 
enumerated a number of factors which 
must be considered in planning 1947 
operations, in his talk before the Wis- 
consin canners and used this week as 
an Editorial because of the “meat” it 
contains. His entire address has an 
important bearing on the market situa- 
tion for he shows how canning crop 
acreage is going to have to compete 
with government support crops. He 
makes comparisons of pre-war and war- 
time pack statistics and stresses par- 
ticularly the need for attention to qual- 
ity to maintain high production and to 
meet competition with other foods with 
which the consumer has become ac- 
quainted as a result of wartime shortages 
of canned foods. You will read it with 
much interest. 


NEW CANNING COMPANY 


E. H. Carlton, and A. A. Carlton with 
Mrs. B. L. Carlton have incorporated 
the Carlton Brothers Canning Company, 
Inc., at Mercedes, Texas, with $40,000 
authorized capital stock. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Price Resistance Continues — Distributors 

Working Down Inventories—Some Tomato 

Prices—Interest in Top Quality Peas—Citrus 

Prices Irregular—No Interest in Salmon— 
Sardines Show Strength 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, November 15, 1946. 


THE SITUATION — With many buyers 
“backing away” from the canned foods 
market, prices have remained in a state 
of flux this week as markets seek a 
trading basis. Considerable trade re- - 
sistance has arisen to some of the price 
advances which developed after decon- 
trol, and with a definitely bearish feel- 
ing in the making in many distributing 
quarters, the emphasis at the moment 
is centering on the working down of in- 
ventories, rather than the accumulation 
of additional commitments in the present 
market. Continued irregularity is re- 
ported in prices for new pack citrus. 


THE OUTLOOK—While wholesale buyers 
are still seeking to round out holdings 
on fish and tomatoes, they are showing 
increasing resistance to upward price 
pressure on other lines, notably vege- 
tables, at the moment. In many quarters 
of the industry, it is expected that the 
markets will not fully crystallize until 


the January conventions in Atlantic 7 


City, at which time some definite ideas ~ 
on the volume of merchandise carried 
over into 1947 by canners should be § 
available. 


TOMATOES—Southern canners are still 7 
quoting standard 2s at $2.50, but the 7 
trade is not inclined to accept this figure, ~ 
and volume of actual trading is not lirge. 
Canners, however, are not incline: to 
press the situation and are believed } \an- ~ 
ning to carry over a large part of ‘heir © 
pack until 1947. Meanwhile, lin ited 
offerings of standard 2s from New ‘ork 
State canners at a range of $2.0.) to 
$2.50, f.o.b. canneries, are reported, with 
No. 2%s extra standards ranging © 3.50 
to $3.62% at up-State points. Re)orts 
from the Midwest indicate that stanc ards 
have been selling at $2.00, f.o.b. can- 
neries, with fancy 2%s commaz (ing 
$3.00. Considerable fluctuation is s\ own 
in the California market, with ca: ners 
quoting $3.25 per dozen for extra «tan- 
dard 2%s, with buyers’ bids som» 50 
cents per dozen under this figure. 


coRN—Buyers are inclined to nark 
time in corn purchases until the res 
ent wide ranges of reported canner | "ices 
narrow down. The market for sta: dard 
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| COLOR IN YOUR CANNED PEAS! 
i 
a There is no chance of faded olive green 
7 : canned peas with STA-GREEN Process. 
a This process will retain the natural ‘garden 
green color that catches the eye of every . 
consumer. 4 
Consult your broker on the potential sales 
| merits of peas canned with retention of 
: color by STA-GREEN Process. 
: The process is simple . . . it can become a part of your packing line 
: with little effort, for a comparatively small investment. Limited licenses 
: are now available for next years pack. 
PRODUCT ADVANCEMENT CORPORATION 
ATURAL COLOR FLAVOR 
| BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
k 
yy Yy about our la- 
—Y Yy for circular, One with a Burt 
Yj Burt Univer- 3 Hand Packers 
BURT MACHINE COMPANY, 
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is showing a better tone, with a little 
more buying interest evident, but buy- 
ers are resisting $2.00 or better on fancy 
cream style corn, and their views ap- 
parently do not go above $1.75, f.0.b. can- 
neries, at this time. 


PEAS—Demand for peas in the local 
market continues to center largely on 
extra standard and fancy qualities, with 
prices holding at about the top of the 
season. Insofar as sub-standards are 
concerned, continued export interest is 
reported, with sales made for shipment 
from southern canneries on the basis of 
95 cents per dozen. The market on stan- 
dards is showing a fairly steady under- 
tone, with prices ranging $1.15 upwards, 
as to sieve and packer. 


BEANS—A continued fair call for fancy 
green beans is reported, and the market 
is showing a fairly steady tone. French 
style out of Maryland are meeting with 
sustained inquiry, with standards around 
$1.50, and fancies at $1.70. 


Citrus—While many Florida canners 
will not get into juice packing until later 
on in the year, there has been con- 
siderable price jockeying in early trad- 
ing. With an extreme low of 85 cents 
for unsweetened grapefruit juice re- 
ported recently, the market currently has 
centered around $1.00 for fancy grape- 
fruit juice. Offerings of fancy segments 
were reported during the week on the 
basis of $2.25, f.o.b. Florida canneries, 
as against recent sales of choice seg- 
ments in heavy syrup at the same figure. 
It is evident that the citrus products 
market has not as yet settled on a firm 
trading basis, and the tendency will be 
to discount some of the reports of ex- 
tremely low quotations until the market 
clarifies. 


SALMON—Buyers are showing some- 
thing less than enthusiasm for some of 
the fancy prices on salmon that have 
been coming out of the Northwest, and 
the general feeling seems to be that it 
will be better to get along without any 
salmon than to bring merchandise into 
the warehouse at prohibitive cost levels, 
insofar as resale to the retail trade is 
concerned. Meanwhile, deliveries of 
salmon at previously-prevailing ceiling 
levels are expected to help take care of 
some of the distributors’ requirements, 
and buyers expect that they will be able 
to make some additional purchases at 
price levels more reasonable than those 
currently heard from the Coast. 


SARDINES—Continued strength is re- 
ported in the sardine situation, and 
prices continue upwards on many grades. 
While the trade is in need of additional 
sardine supplies, there is some resistance 
to acquisition of stocks at some of the 
presently quoted prices. 


TUNA—There has been some buying 
interest reported in tuna, with California 
packers having worked the market up 
to $24 per case for albacore halves and 
$22.50 for fancy whitemeat halves. Cur- 
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rent offerings from canners are not 
large. 

WEST COAST FRUITS—Reports from both 
California and the Northwest indicate 
a continued heavy export call for can- 
ned fruits, particularly on the lower 
grades, and the market is showing cor- 
responding firmness. Distributors are 
now busily engaged in getting in ship- 
ments from coast canneries, and do not 
look for any further substantial offerings 
from canners until after the turn of the 
year. While there is no definite data on 
the quantity of fruits which canners 
will carry over, some spot offerings are 
looked for during the January meetings. 
In the case of the “name brand” can- 
ners, deliveries will be staggered over 
the entire marketing season to insure a 
continuity of brand supply at the retail 
level. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Big Profits On Peaches—Dry Bean Prices 
Hold—No Weak Spots In Fruits—Tomato 
Packing Ends—Drought Affects 
Spinach Crop 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., November 15, 1946. 

THE SITUATION—Now that price con- 
trol has been done away with, some items 
in canned foods that were unavailable 
for a time have appeared as by magic 
and at prices which little resemble for- 
mer ceilings. Other items not necessarily 
in light supply are blossoming forth with 
new price tags and the trend is upward 
throughout the list. As is so often the 
case, the grower and the worker do not 
benefit. Likewise, the canner is get- 
ting little out of the windfall, since a 
large part of the 1946 pack has already 
passed out of first hands. But immense 
profits are being made on resales, with 
the consumer expected to pay the bill. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry bean 
market has settled down somewhat, fol- 
lowing the great volume of business 
booked late in October. The sharp ad- 
vances made then are being maintained 


EXPORT - IMPORT 
CANNED & BOTTLED 


FOODS 


We welcome all offers and inquiries 


Arthur Harris 


ESTABLISHED 1926 
11 Broadway, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Tel: Bowling Green 9-3238 Cable: ARTHARRIS 
Reference: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
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and new offerings are being absorbed 
about as fast as they are made. Har- 
vesting has been completed and country 
cleaning plants are operating to capacity, 
but shipments are being held down by a 
searcity of freight cars and the com- 
plete tieup of waterbourne traffic. Can- 
ners are still in the market for Small 
White beans and are willing to pay the 
full market price of $18.00 per 100. Up 
to $13.50 is being paid for Baby Limas, 
with Standard Limas quoted at $18.00. 
In some districts, unsold stocks are being 
held for seed purposes. 

ciTRuS — Citrus fruit juices are not 
sharing the general upward advance in 
prices and are one of the few items 
actually selling for less at retail. Grape- 
fruit juice of well known brands is 
offered freely at 10 cents for the No. 2 
size. Brokers comment on the number 
of canners seeking representation in this 
market, especially those with plants in 
Florida and Texas. 


FRUITS—There seems to be no weak 
spots in the California canned fruit list, 
with prices only moderately above those 
in effect before decontrol. Buyers are a 
bit more particular about syrup density 
than they were and are getting back to 
old-time brands wherever possible. Stocks 
in the hands of canners are badly broken, 
with some having little other than 
peaches unsold. Distributors report a 
very active movement on apricots, indi- 
cating that there will be no difficulty in 
getting the very large pack of this fruit 
into consumption. The demand for cling 


‘peaches approximates that experienced 


earlier for apricots, but canners have not 
been able to make deliveries as desired, 
owing to the shortage of freight cars 
and the tieup of water shipments because 
of the maritime strike. Some canners are 
now holding Choice No. 2% at $3.00, 
but some featured brands are still to be 
had at $2.75. There is a heavy demand 
for Bartlett pears, with much of the pack 
to go out on an allotment basis. No. 2'2 
Choice are priced around $4.00. 


TOMATOES—A few canneries are still 
operating at part time on tomatoes, but 
the season is virtually at an end. Where 
frost has not put an end to harvesting, 
vines are giving up through sheer ex- 
haustion. The season started early and 
conditions have been close to ideal for 
production. Tomato juice and other .0- 
mato products have been selling fre ly 
for some time, but some canners have 
not put out quotations on tomatoes as yvt. 
The output of this item is about dou’ le 
that of last year, but is in strong dema) d. 
No. 2 juice is quoted generally arov id 
$1.20. 


SPINACH—The fall or winter pack of 
spinach is expected to be a light oe, 
owing to the almost complete absence of 
fall rains. The rainfall at San Frn- 
cisco has been but .27 of an inch to 
date for the season which began July 1, 
against a normal of 2.20 inches. T 1is 
lack of rain has been of great value in 
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Their use means a larger profit for the can- 
ner because they thresh peas more efficient- 
ly and permit the packer to get a pack of 
better quality. 

Our entire organization specializes in the 


EWAUNEE 


manufacture and service of Hulling Ma- 
chinery for the threshing of Green Peas, 
Lima Beans and.similar products. We do 
not make any other class of Machinery to 
divide our efforts. All of our efforts are 
devoted to serving the Canning and Freezing 
Industries. 


AMACHE 


MACHINE CO. 
Green Pea Hulling Specialists 
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the TAPER TIP . 


CORN TRIMMER 


will cut away only the worm eaten tip of the ear, 
saving much good corn, that is lost in hand trimming. 
The tapered ear leads the cutter knives into the corn 
—not into the cob, eliminating clogging of cutters and 
resulting in 59% to 8% more cases per ton, saving its 
cost many times over while improving quality. 


We would like to tell you more. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CoO. 
Original Grader House’”’ 
BALTIMORE, ee MARYLAND 


incorporated 1924 


ALLKINDS 
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PIEDMONT LABEL CO. INC. 


LITHOCRAPHERS 


BEDFORD VIRCINIA 
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the harvesting of other crops but has 
retarded the growth of spinach. 


FISH—The steady increase in the de- 
mand for canned fish and the light pack 
made this year on the Pacific Coast, with 
the exception of tuna, is turning the at- 
tention of the industry toward develop- 
ing the fisheries of the south and central 
Pacific. Mandated islands, where Japan 
was active before the war, are now open 
to fishermen of this country and a start 
has been made toward getting operations 
under way there. These run the range 
from operations out of Honolulu to the 
use of floating canneries and the estab- 
lishment of canneries on Pacific islands. 
It is known that tuna is available in large 
quantities. 


TUNA— Tuna prices have been in- 
creased since decontrol, with advances of 
more than 30 per cent on some grades. 
Offerings of fancy light meat in this 
market have been made at $6.00 for 
halves, but it is not known that any 
sales have been made at this price. This 
would be an increase of 50 per cent over 
former ceilings. Canners have paid 
more than $350 a ton for fish of late. The 
California pack this year promises to 
exceed all former records and will be 
close to the five million case mark. 


SALMON—The pack of salmon in Brit- 
ish Columbia will be about 450,000 cases 


less than that of 1945. On October 26th 
it had amounted to 1,281,026 cases, a 
feature being the output of 542,831 
cases of sockeyes. Chums were next in 
line with 511,328 cases, leaving but small 
amounts of springs, steelheads, blue- 
backs, cohoes and pinks. The fall pack 
of herring is under way and a recent 
report indicated that this had reached 
139,733 cases. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Pack Discouraging As Season Draws 

To a Close—Cold Storage Holdings Up— 

Demand For Oysters—Canned Fish High In 
Nutritive Value 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., Nov. 15, 1946. 


SHRIMP—The shrimp situation at pres- 
ent is more discouraging than encourag- 
ing, because the Fall shrimp season being 
on its last lap, there is not much chance 
of the pack approaching a normal one 
for as cold weather sets in, the shrimp 
move to deeper and warmer waters of 
the Gulf or migrate to warmer climates, 
hence a dwindling of production is ex- 
pected. 


A heavy run of shrimp in the Spring 
may help to boost the pack for the 
season, but it can not be depended on 
due to the fact that the Spring shrimry 
pack is more times a failure than 2a 
success for two reasons: The Spring run 
of shrimp is usually light. The Spring 
run is invariably the large size, fancy 
variety of shrimp that brings a premium 
price and consequently the raw, head- 
less shrimp dealers buy heavily of them. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama operating under the 
Seafood Inspection Service of the U. S. 
Food and Drug Administration reported 
that 10,364 standard cases of shrimp 
were canned in the week ending Novem- 
ber 2, 1946, which brought the pack for 
the season to 181,471 standard cases, as 
compared with 85,549 cases packed dur- 
ing the same period last season and 
326,357 the previous season. 

While the pack so far this season is 
almost 100,000 cases greater than last 
season, yet it is over 100,000 cases short 
of a normal pack. 

The six cold storage warehouses in 
Louisiana, three in Texas, one in Missis- 
sippi and one in Alabama reported a com- 
bined holding of 3,815,361 pounds on 
October 31, 1946, as against 2,980,938 
pounds on November 1, 1945. 


OYSTERS—Last week we had maximum 
temperature of 86 degrees, which was 
Good Old Summer Time and this week 


A HELPFUL 


Sturdily built. Sanitary. 
Easy to clean. Can be 
placed on floor toreceive 
tomatoes from trimming 
belt. 


they are fed into hopper. 
the pump to the next production unit. 


The Langsenkamp Line is Complete for Tomatoes, Pumpkin, 


and Other Fruit and Vegetable Products. 


AUXILIARY 


Langsenkamp 
Mangler-Pump 
for Pulp and |. 
Juice Lines 


® The Langsenkamp Mangler- 
Pump is designed to be arranged 
in production lines ahead of pulp- 
ers, extractors, hot-break tanks, 
kettles or pre-heaters. The action 
of the blunted revolving fingers is to break and tear the scalded tomatoes as 
The product thus created is immediately carried by 


UNIT 


COMPLETE INFORMATION TODAY? 
Berlin Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


REMOVE 42@ 


FOREIGN SUBSTANCES 
FROM YOUR 


Whole 


QUALITY 
SEPARATORS 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 
“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 


227-235 E. South St., INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. | Food INDUSTRIES ENG. & EQUIP. CO., 


1412 N. W. 14th Ave., Portland, Ore. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
West Coast @ Are you using the right 


grade, the right grain, the 
right amount of salt? 


KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO. 
206 First St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Oregon and Washington 


Mountain States 


SALT FOR GRANTED! 


answers based on yourin- | 
dividual requirements. | 
Absolutely no obligation, 


THE HORSLEY COMPANY 
Box 301, Ogden, Utoh 
Northeastern States 
BOUTELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Tri-States 
TOM McLAY 
P, O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 
Canada 
CANNERS MACHINERY, LTD. 
Simcoe, Ontario, Canada 


LANGSENKAMP 


EQUIPMENT 
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Does it meet your needs 
100%? If you’re not sure, 
we'll gladly give you the 


of course. Simply write 
the Director, Technical 
Service Dept. DY-11. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., INC., St. Clair, Mich. 
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| 
— 
a CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS | 
NEVER TAKE 


THANK YOU — 


for the multitude of orders for 


The new 7th edition of 


A Complete Course in Canning 


We knew you would like it, find it not only reliably serviceable 
but unusually interesting, too. That was a natural for the food 


producer—But— 


Every canner in the business ought to have a copy of this book, 
filled as it is with tested, proven recipes for the handling and 
preservation offoods. Even for the best and most widely informed 
the book will be found helpful, worth its price many times over. 
Many heads of firms, upon seeing this new Edition, have ordered 


extra copies for themselves. 


i We have tried totell you thatit is different to the previous editions, 

4 much better, more interestingly written, more complete in its cov- 

4 erage of items. 

’ You'll cherish your copy when you get it, we are not afraid to 

predict. 

Price $10. postpaid 4 
A Publication of 

THE CANNING TRADE 

I 20 S. GAY STREET BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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we have minimum temperatures of 48 
degrees, which is ideal Fall weather. 

The cold weather has stimulated the 
demand for oysters, but as is generally 
the case tongers have been somewhat 
handicapped by strong winds and rough 
waters in the bay. 

If oysters continue to get fat and the 
weather stays cold, the canning of 
oysters may start in about three weeks. 


CANNED FISH HIGH IN NUTRI- 
TIVE VALUE 


Educational Bulletin No. 11 appearing 
in Fish and Wildlife Service of the U. S. 
Department of the Interior is quoted 
here below: 

“What have canned orange juice and 
canned tomatoes got to do with the fish- 
ing industry? Just this... most people 
buy fruits and vegetables knowing that 
these products contain the valuable vita- 
mins that are essential in keeping the 
human body in tip-top condition. 

Riboflavin, or Vitamin B:, is one of the 
most important vitamins. 

An adequate supply of this vitamin in 
the daily diet permits proper growth, 
keeps the skin healthy, and promotes 
good body function generally. While most 
people recognize that canned fruits and 
vegetables are good sources of ribo- 
flavin, probably few people know that 
canned fish also are abundantly rich in 
the same vitamin. 

In recent analyses reported by the 
Journal of Nutrition it was found that 
canned mackerel is about 10 times richer 
than canned sliced pineapple in ribo- 
flavin, and 9 times richer than canned 
orange juice. Canned salmon is about 
twice as rich as canned asparagus. 
Canned sardines in oil have 3 times the 
riboflavin found in canned tomatoes, and 
canned tuna is about twice as rich as 
canned spinach. In fact, in these tests 
canned fish topped all the canned fruits 
and vegetables with which they were 
compared. 

This is further evidence that canned 
fish are nourishing and wholesome prod- 
ucts which the consumer may buy with 
complete assurance that they are foods 
of high nutritional value. 

If you are interested in a chart show- 
ing the exact comparative data on all 
of the canned products tested in this 
instance, please address your request to: 
Educational Section, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Washington 25, D. C.” 


HYBRID TOMATOES TOPS 
IN YIELD TESTS 


Hybrid vigor, long utilized in sweet 
and field corn production, can also be 
used in tomatoes with striking results. 
Certain hybrid (crossed) tomatoes out- 
yielded all other varieties in tests con- 
ducted at the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station, New Haven, this 
summer, according to Miss Jeannette 
Lowe of the Genetics Department, who 
was in charge of the experiments. 

Eighteen established and experimental 
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varieties (both hybrid and standard) 
were used in the tests. Yields were re- 
corded from July 7 through September 3. 

Topping the lists were two commercial 
hybrids, Burpee Hybrid 351 and Ford- 
hook Hybrid, which yielded, respectively, 
359 and 350 pounds per 16 plants during 
this period. Highest-yielding standard 
tomato was Stokesdale which produced 
236 pounds of fruit per 16 plants. At 
the bottom of the scale was a standard 
variety which yielded only 99 pounds. 

Worthy of special mention, says Miss 
Lowe, is an experimental hybrid made 
by crossing Connecticut No. 3 by Garden 
State. While the yield here was lower 
(260 pounds), the fruits were of excep- 
tionally good quality, had excellent shape 
and fine color. Connecticut No. 3 alone 
yielded 174 pounds and Garden State, 
only 119 pounds—a clear indication of 
the effect of hybrid vigor. 

In the early season, hybrids showed up 
well also. By August 15, 99 and 95 
pounds of fruit had been picked from 
the two commercial hybrids which 
topped the total yields list. These were 
the only two varieties which produced 
heavily in the early summer and held 
up throughout the season to give a good 
total yield. 

All yields were considerably lowered 
by the blight which struck hard in Con- 
necticut tomato fields this season. Some 
resistance to blight was shown by hy- 
brids having as one parent Red Cherry, 
a small-fruited type, and San Marsano, a 
solid, elongated tomato used for making 
tomato paste and like products, A larger 


fruit of the San Marsano type was ob- . 


tained by crossing this variety with 
Birchwood Buster. 


“ON-THE-TABLE” FOOD VALUES 
REVEALED 


Can Manufacturers Institute Stresses Value 
of Measuring Vitamins of Foods Already 
Cooked in New Booklet 


The almighty vitamin has been mea- 
sured for the first time in terms of “on- 
the-table” food values. <A booklet just 
published by the Can Manufacturers In- 
stitute announces the results. Hereto- 
fore, nutritional statistics have been ex- 
pressed only for raw uncooked foods. 
These “on-the-farm” values are not al- 
ways practical, the Institute contends. 
Vitamins are often lost between farm 
and dinner table. 

Four years ago, the Institute felt that 
food values should express the nourish- 
ment of food at the time it is eaten, not 
when it is harvested. A fresh tomato, a 
peach plucked from a tree, or a salmon 
fresh out of the Columbia River—all of 
them contained many healthful vitamins. 
But some of these vitamins escaped by 
the time the edibles appeared on Mrs. 
Jones’ best chinaware. For this reason, 
food values, traditionally published only 
for fresh foods, were often impractical. 

Collaborating with the National Can- 
ners Association, the Institute sponsored 
a research program at five leading uni- 
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versities. This program is now continu. 
ing in its fourth year. “On-the-table” 
values of the most frequently consunied 
canned foods have been laboratovry- 
tested. Samples have been selected from 
all the principal canning areas, at vari- 
ous times during the canning season, 
Findings have been obtained which aver- 
age out the differences in maturity 
stages, seasons of harvesting, and can- 
ning methods. 

“On-The-Table Values in Canned 
Foods” may be obtained by writing The 
Can Manufacturers Institute, 60 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


THE SUPPORT PROGRAM 
AND ITS RELATION TO 
CANNING CROPS 
(Continued from page 6) 


have said the Government was attempt- 
ing to take over your business. Others 
of you have gone farther and said that 
Government has taken over your busi- 
ness. I’m not going to quarrel about 
anything that may have been said. I am 
going to say that if Government did take 
over your business, Government is now 
handing it back to you. And I think 
you will all admit that your business 
today is in better shape than it ever has 
been before in its history. The Govern- 
ment is not claiming the credit for this 
condition, and all I am going to say about 
it is this: 

Parents used to say: “Well, what can 
you expect if you give young folks all 
the money they need and a car that will 
do 100 miles an hour? Anything can 
happen. Both can be put to good use or 
bad.” 

That’s about the position you people 
are in, though I’m not sure I want to 
refer to you as “young folks”. 

Your industry now has more money 
than it ever has had before, and it has a 
production machine that can either con- 
tinue traveling at a swift pace, or can 
wind up in a wreck. 

The standing, the record, and the posi- 
tion the canning industry may have 5 
years from now depends upon the |ead- 
ership and judgment exercised by you 
people today. 


DEHYDRATING PLANT 


A vegetable dehydrating plan in 
Bakersfield, Calif., operated during the 
war by the Kern Dehydrating Co., has 
been sold for $24,150 cash to the |nter- 
national Fertilizer and Feed Co., Wa! 
Assets Administration has annou ced. 
The sale covers all land and _ buil: ings, 
as well as the ruins of the plant’s main 
operating building which, with machit- 
ery and equipment, was destroyed fire 
in September 1945. The new owner I 
tends to use the property for the pro 
duction of commercial fertilizer aid 4 
a mixing plant for stock and cattle feed 
The disposition is subject to comp'.ance 
with the Surplus Property Act. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—1 set No. 10 Buffalo Kraut Knives; Hand Power 
Casers; Pea Cleaners; Britch for Smoke Stack; Chain Belt; 
hundreds of items. L. B. Talcott, Phoenix, N. Y. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


BAG AND BOX PILERS; Floor-to-Floor Conveyors; Vibrat- 
ing Sereens for cannery waste de-watering, for root vegetable 
cleaning, sizing, and grading; Motor Truck Scales. Thousands 
in use. Immediate delivery. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, 
Columbus 7, Ohio. Phone Garfield 5712—University 2832 Eve. 


~ FOR SALE—For prompt shipment, standard 40 x 72” ver- 
tical and Baker type Horizontal Retorts; Steam Jacketed Ket- 
tles; BC Stainless Steel Food Choppers and FMC Pasteurizers; 
Stencil Cutters; Peerless Exhaust Boxes; High Pressure Pumps; 
CRCO and Buck Bean Snippers; Pulpers and Finishers; 4 
Robins Pea Podders, like new. List your idle machinery with 
us. Canning Machinery Exchange, Plainview (West) Texas. 


FOR SALE—Equipment. Three 72-case Ft. Wayne Steriliz- 
ers, V Belt Drive; 1 Ft. Wayne Pilot Sterilizer, %4% HP, 115 
RPM, GE Motor 440V with square-D Starter; Thirty-eight 
(38) 6-case Steel Sterilizer Cages Standard Size; 1 Sterilizer 
Cage Conveyor; 600 steel Trays, 24 can size, 12 3/16” x 18%”; 
2 Portable Cage Trucks with rubber tires; One 20-unit Baby 
Filler; 1 gallon Filler 6-unit Mojonnier #M115 hand operated 
with trays; 2 Filler Float Chamber-Dickerson-Copper; 1 Tall 
Dickerson Filling Machine, 48 brass units; 1 Can Stamper; 1 
Leak Tester Tub with rubber belt about 12” wide; 1 Full Can 
Elevator; 1 Tall Trayer from Filler Manual; 1 Baby Boxer, 
Manual; 1 Tall Elevator and 2 Tray Dump Tables driven by 
*, HP ball bearing motor; 1 Tall Hand Boxer, 14% oz. size; 
1 Burt Combination Labeling Machine, Dual Label Control; 
1 Hand Baby Boxer; 1700 Wooden Trays; 1 Motor Driven Belt 
Case (Conveyor) Elevator, 10” Belt, appx. 9’ long, adjustable 
Master Gear Head right angle, 110/220 v, single phase % HP, 
mfged. by Grand Rapids Std. Co.; various lengths of Light 
Conveyor. Above located in Michigan. Submit best offer. Mid 
West Food Products Co., 526 Keeler Bldg., Grand Rapids 2, 
Mich. Phone: 9-3166. 


' OR SALE—The following used equipment. Available after 

January 1, 1947, located Hanover, Pa. 18 Retorts 40 x 72, 

. Tag Controls; 8 Retorts 40 x 60, with Tag controls; 1 

rs 12-valve Juice Filler, 6 oz. to #2 tall cans; 1 Ayars 

ive Juice Filler, 6 oz. to 46 oz. cans; 85 Robins Perforated 

* Retort Crates; 5 Band Type 4-tier Retort Crates; 2 

'1n Chapman 9 ft. Blanchers; 1 Penna. 6 x 744.—100 cfm Air 

pressor; 1 Robins Steam Crane; 2 Curtis Air Cranes; 1 

'| Conveyor 6” dia., 30’ long; 1 Howe large Platform Scales; 

nitor Sample PeaGrader; 140 ft. Roller Conveyor 4 curves, 

ollers for retort crates; 1 Sprague Glass Shaker Washer; 

| nitor Bean Cutter. For details on above, write: D. E. 
brenner Co., Hanover, Pa. 


‘Rk SALE—Cooling Tank 76’ long, 8’ wide, 4’ deep; 360 ft. 
i88 Pintle Chain complete; 14 Retorts 60 inches high; 6 
'» cts 72 inches high; 7 Retorts 75 inches high; 15 Perforated 
( s 4 tier; 85 Trolleys and Hooks; 1 Hoist with 34” cable. 
‘< Food Products Corp., Shirley, Ind. 


‘Rk SALE—Tamale Machine, patented, automatic, 400,000 
ies in eight hours, price $15,000.00. Address all inquiries 
loyd Wofford, 140 Front St., San Francisco 11, Calif., 
sive agent. 
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FOR SALE—2 new “Lifetime” 100 gallon Stainless Steel 
Steam Jacketed Kettles, tested to 90 psi, complete with bronze 
gate valve, approved safety valve, stainless inner and outer 
jacket, aluminum painted steel tripod type stands; also 5 used 
Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles, stationary and tilting types; 
9 Bottle Washers for new and used bottles, all sizes and capaci- 
ties; new 20-spout Bottle Filler for juices, etc.; 9 semi-automatic 
Labelers; 4 automatic Labelers; 3 x 3, 4 x 4, 5 x 5, and 9 x 9 
Frick and York Ice Machines. This equipment can be inspected 
and shipped immediately, but is offered subject to prior sale. 
Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 
Phone AMherst 2100. 


FOR SALE—Going out of business. 
Exhauster, Stitcher, many other items. 
Co., Guilford, Conn. 


Kettles, Retorts, #10 
The Knowles-Lombard 


FIRST IS THE WORD FOR MACHINERY—FMC buys and 


sells the following items: Colloid Mills, Eppenbach, Premier, 
Chemi-Colloid, U. S., others; Cutters, Dicers for Relish, Kraut, 
Meat, etc.; Dryers of all types, Shelf, Tray, Truck, Conveyor, 
etc.; Evaporators, Vacuum Pans, Condensers, Heat Exchangers; 
Fillers, for Liquids, Semi-Liquids, Pastes, Creams, Powders, 
etc.; Kettles, Stainless, Copper, Steel, Iron, some with agitators; 
Mills and Grinders; Pulverizers and Comminuting Machines; 
Mixers, for Liquids, Pastes, Powders, etc., all capacities; Pack- 
aging Equipment, Labelers, Wrappers, Cartoning Machines, 
ete.; Pulpers and Juice Extractors, Bronze, Monel, Nickel and 
Stainless; Retorts, Vertical and Horizontal; Tanks, single Shell 
or Jacketed, some aigtated; Washers, Cans, Bottles, Vegetables, 
ete.; Complete lot of Dehydrating Equipment. Prepare for 
1947 by clearing your plant of surplus equipment now. First 
Machinery Corp., 157 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. WOrth 
4-5900. 


FOR SALE—One A. K. Robins Corn Silker Cleaner Washer 
consisting of the silker and floatation washer. Complete with 
screens and motor driven fan. This machine will be sold with- 
out the motor. Also three model G Tuc Corn Cutters. G. L. F. 
Columbia Farm Products Coop., Inc., Bloomsburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One Anderson-Barngrover Continuous Rotary 
Pressure Cooker and Cooler now set on No. 2’s; can be altered 
to accommodate No. 244; this machine now in operation; this 
is a large, fast line, all automatic control. One 9 pocket Ayars 
Universal Bean and Tomato Filler, only run 40,000 cases. 
Tomato equipment never used. Russell Corp., Box 431, Plant 
City, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Buffalo Kraut Shredder; 3 Basket Retort, never 
used, oval head and bottom, all fittings and weighted lid; 10 
Retort Baskets new; Washer Sink, double compartment, extra 
large; Hand Hoist, 1000# capacity; Pop Corn Popper, old 
style. All merchandise in Fort Worth, Texas. Sales F.O.B. 
Fort Worth, Texas. The Kenney Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 


FOR SALE—1 new 125 gal. Groen Steam Jacketed Kettle, 
$325.00 F.O.B. Lawton, Oklahoma. Box 71, Lawton, Okla. 


FOR SALE—One 18-inch A. K. Robins Bean Cutter, 112” 
cuts, self-feeding, equipped with new knives and new belt, 
price $300.00. The Brown Canning Co., Inc., Snow Hill, Md. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4662, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Can Labellers, Burt, Knapp or Kyler. Adv. 46122, 
The Canning Trade. 


- WANTED—Peeler, Grinder and Chopper for Carrots; High 
speed Filler for 8 oz. cans. Sardik Food Products Corp., 
Shirley, Ind. 
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WANTED — FACTORIES 


WANTED—Williamsburg County, South Carolina needs a 
commercial cannery to handle its garden produce. It is located 
in the heart of the garden produce belt, but its products are now 
canned in Maryland. Kingstree, located on U. S. Hwy. 52, the 
truckers route from Florida, and on the main line of the ACL 
railroad has adequate labor, sites, power, transportation, and 
low taxes. Nearest cannery, a small one, is 45 miles distance 
and surrounding counties have no cannery. In 1945 Williams- 
burg County produced 66,538 acres of corn, 40,702 acres of 
field peas, 5,787 acres of soybeans, 2,738 acres of sweet pota- 
toes, 1,898 acres, of wax, snap and stringbeans, 2,728 bu. of 
peaches, and 2,740 bu. of pears. Local capital is interested in 
establishing a cannery here. Acreage would increase with a 
local market. Write: Kingstree Chamber of Commerce, Kings- 
tree, S. C. 

WANTED—Tomato Cannery Mid-West area preferred. Reply 
in detail. All information strictly confidential. Adv. 46142, 
The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—AIll kinds of canned foods. Please submit prices 
and samples. Interstate Bedding Co., 1234 W. Kinzie St., 
Chicago, 

THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. For econumical savings ship your Thermo- 
meters to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WILL PURCHASE for cash all your reformed, reconditioned, 
obsolete and surplus stocks of bottles, jars or caps for immedi- 
ate shipment. Canal Industries, Inc., 122 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 3, 


HAVE FACTORY, warehouse and labor to handle available 
asparagus acreage in Eastern Pennsylvania. Interested canning 
or freezing concerns communicate with: Adv. 46144, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—By Midwest canner and preserver, a plant Super- 
intendent to take over extensive operation. Good monthly wage 
and percentage deal. Must not be over 40 years of age. Adv. 
46141, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED — Supervising Accountant. Twenty 
years experience in the canning industry; capable taking full 
charge or installing any size Accounting or Cost System. Adv. 
46145, The Canning Trade. 


GET MORE FOR YOUR 


SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 


List it with our bureau and sell directly to the next user. 


500,000 Manufacturers Get Our Offerings Regularly. 
They need such units as 


LABELERS DICERS PEELERS 
RETORTS WASHERS KETTLES 
DRYERS STILLS MIXERS 


or what have you to sell. 


For Quicker Action and Better Price Send Full Details 
and YOUR price to 


EQUIPMENT FINDERS BUREAU 
6 HUBERT STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


AUNTIE 


An elderly woman was escorting her two nieces round the 
Belfast Zoo. While they were looking at the stork she told 
them the legend of the ungainly bird—how it was instrumental 
in bringing them to their mothers. The children looked at each 
other in astonishment, and presently one whispered to the other: 
“Don’t you think we ought to tell the dear old thing the truth?” 


APPROPRIATE 


“Cobweb stockings will soon be available,” writes a fashion 
expert. They should go very well with spider legs. 


LOST 


“What’s the matter, sonny? Are you lost?” 
“No. I’m here, but I’d like to know where my mum has 
wandered to.” 


SPECIFIC 


Captain: “See that man on the bridge five miles away?” 
Gunner: “Aye, aye, sir.” 

Captain: “Let him have a 12-inch in the eye.” 

Gunner: “Which eye, sir?” 


SERVICE 


The owner of a midget car drove to a filling station and 
asked for a pint of gas and a gill of oil. “Okay,” said the 
attendant, “Now would you like to have me blow up the tires?” 


ENOUGH 


I don’t mind washing the dishes. Nor do I object to sweeping, 
dusting or mopping the floors, but I’ll be damned if I’m gonna 
run ribbons through my night gown just to fool the baby. 


YOU GUESS 
“Waiter!” 
“Yessir.” 
“What's this stuff?” 
“It’s bean soup, sir.” 
“T don’t care what it’s been, what is it now?” 


APPROVED 


A youth took his first check to the bank. The cashier asked 
him to indorse it, so he took up a pen and wrote on the back 
“T heartily indorse this check.” 


Irate girl: “Leave this house this instant. I never want to 
see you again.” 

Boy-friend: “I have one last request to make before I go.” 

Girl: “Well, what is it?” 

Boy-friend: “Before I leave forever will you please get off ny 
lap?” 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCHES|T .WHOLE-KERNEL ,CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


THE UNITED COMPANY Westminster, Mo 


HUSKERS — CUTTERS—TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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WHERE TO BUY be 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. © Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 


Be Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis -lm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Foo Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


Hair ion Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
Yr, angsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. \obins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


AND CARRIERS. 


Be Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Ch m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Fox ‘achinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
La Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A.‘ “obins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Sin. Scott_Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Spe says Conveyors, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Un -0., Westminster, Md. 


© VEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 


Ber 1apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chi a-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La : Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. } bins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


EYORS, Hydraulic. 


Ber vapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chi -a-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Sin Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

B ERS, Continuous, Agitating. 

ohn napman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

F is. n-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
‘chinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II 


a Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
“obins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


THE ~ANNING TRADE 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, ye 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co.. Ine., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. i 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co.. Inc., Baltimore, Md. es 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. u 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 1S 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. a 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 4 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. : 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishclm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio ce 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. e 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. ; 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. e 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. ep 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. ? 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. ; 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY - 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio : 
CORN CANNING MACHINERY 
CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. gee 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 2 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. : 2 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. a 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Rebins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. , 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohie 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston. III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc. lipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 


Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 


Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York Ci 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Camners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, III. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, (onn 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, onn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, - onn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 


Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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URSCHEL Model B CUTTER and DICER 


Specially built for the dicing or strip cutting of root vegetables. Designed for 
large capacity (up to 12,000 pounds per hour). Of the most rigid construction 
it is the most practical machine for dehydration. 


Circular knives cut- 
ting the thickness 
of the slice insure 
complete parting of 
the strips. Inter- 
changeable parts 
available for mak- 
ing any size cubes 
or strip cuts. 


ROBINS 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


SEND FOR 
CATALOG 


URSCHEL 


Stringless 
Bean Cutter 


This ‘cutter makes 
clean, square ,positive 
cuts in 114”, 2” 
lengths. In addition to 
stringless beans it will 
also cut asparagus, celery, rhu- 
barb and peppers. The size of 
the cuts may be varied within 
any size desired by simply ‘changing the cutting knives. 
The rotary automatic hopper is of sturdy construction designed to 


induce the product to pass through the machine without stoking. 


DOELLER 


A 


HAMILTON 


Stainless Steel 
Steam Jacketed 


KETTLES 


Here's the kettle that answers heavy demands. 
Capacity is 30 gal. to 500 gal. Outlets furnished 
from |!/,"" to 5" dia. Standard kettles built for 90 
lbs. working pressure. Includes single or double mo- 
tion stainless steel agitators. Also fabricated in 
copper (plain or tinned interior). 


i | HAMILTON COPPER & BRASS WORKS, INC. 
MAIL TODAY | HAMILTON, OH10 | 
| Gent! : Without obligation please send | 
plete information on your kettles. | 
| COMPANY___ 
Establighed 1876 
COPPER AND BRASS WORKS Int, ADDRESS | 
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Outs variety, also known as NEW STRING- 
LESS, is a medium dark green pod bush bean, 
fairly straight, with pods 6 inches long. Growing 
time, 56 days. Tendergreen is a stringless can- 
ning variety, high in quality and favorably known 
bork to canners and market gardeners. 

Rogers is constantly working on seed im- 
provement programs. Breeding, developing, and 
improving Peas, Beans and Sweet Corn has been 
our job since 1876. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 


308 WEST WASHINGTON STREET @ CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


SEVENTEEN ROGERS PLANTS serve NATION x 


THE 
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